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Huehuetl is Zacatdn; the sound of this word suggests the rhythm of the
anapest, expressed in music by two short notes and a long note. This
rhythmic figure, two sixteenth-notes and an eighth-note^ appears in Los
Xtolety song of the Maya Warriors. There were three sizes of Huehuetl
drums: Huehuetl proper, which was of relatively small size; Panhue-
huetly of medium size; and Tlafanhuehuetl, of large size. (Huehuetl
means drum, Pan means upon, and Tlay instrument.)

The Tefonaxtle is the most important instrument of the ancient Mexi-
cans. It is made of a large section of a tree trunk, and sometimes of stone.
There is an aperture in the wall of the trunk. The drum is placed hori-
zontally 5 the sounds struck to the right and to the left of the aperture
differ in tone, usually by a minor or a major third. The pitch is as definite
as that in the modern kettle-drums. The Teyonaxtle was regarded by
the Indians as a sacred instrument, and was not played except on solemn
occasions. Te<ponaxtles belonging to priests and Indian chiefs had elabo-
rate incrustations. An early Spanish traveler tells of seeing a Teyonaxtle
made of pure gold.

The rasps, TzicakuaztK] wer^iriade of baked clay, notched and rubbed
with a stick, or with animal and human bones. There are in the National
Museum of Mexico several specimens of human femurs, striated, and
rubbed with a piece of bone. These human Tzicahuaztli were called
Omichitzicahuaztliy which means bone noise. Human skulls were also
used as resonance boxes, or as drums.

The Ayacaztliy now called Sonajas in Mexico, and Maracas in Brazil
and Cuba, were made of gourds with pebbles inside.

Other noise-producing instruments used by Mexican Indians are Casca-
belesy metal jingles with pellets inside; Tenabarisy dried butterfly co-
coons worn on the ankles by dancers; and the Jicara de Aguay made of
half a fruit shell, inverted and placed in a basin, half-filled with water. It
is played with sticks.

The ancient instruments of Mexico have been the subject of detailed
study. Daniel Castafieda and Vicente T. Mendoza published in 1933
the first volume of a monumental work, Instrumental Precortesianoy with
numerous illustrations, diagrams, and measurements of pre-Cortez in-
struments in the National Museum of Mexico. Mexican composers often
include the Hv,ehuetl and Tefonaxtle in their symphonic works for the
sake of authentic color. Carlos Chavez uses the Huehuetl, the Tefonaxtle
in his Cuatro Soles > and the Jicara de Agua in the Sinfonia India. In 1933,
a special orchestra, named Orquesta Mexicana^ was formed in Mexico